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- can oe me property of another, 

"the general ',™ m a " oth f er 1 and that the common law and 
mony with J 1 J 6 P 0 f °IWYort m“ poet’ An « 

or;nrcertaini Veral h Pro L isi0n3 ° f the *«l aid 

advanced by 1 


Gove™? T g Whether ,he P° sili0 “ s advanced bv the 
of aSS r of 6 r ntained - Subdi ; iso " of section 8, 
aolhnri.1. ’ he constltutl °' 1 of tho United States, 

I Mn'meih 16 Un ' le , d S ‘ al !i s c . r “ P ursua,lce of this authority, 
congress by an act passed Feb. 12, 1793, (and which was 

dnecl d ed 13 [h G{,Urg8 ' Vashin g 10 "' the father of his country,) 
directed the executive autl.oritv of the stale to which a 
i rugitive from justice should flee,' to deliver up such fugitive 
upon the demand of the executive authority of the°s‘am 


in slaves are recognized by all civilized counies either in 
their own immediate laws, or in their intercourswith foreign 

Courts, as well as of the Supreme Court cthe United 
States, that in the case of a capture of a vessiengaged in 
the slave trade, if the law of the country to wch the ves¬ 
sel belongs, gives its sanction to the trade, istitution of 
the vessel and its cargo of slaves will be deeed. The 
Antelope, 10 Whea. 116. 1 Acton, R. 240,er Sir Wil¬ 
liam Grant. 1 Dobson, R. 81, 95, per Sir Wiam Scott. 
If then, at the adoption of the constitution othe United 
States, by the laws of all the states except Msachusetts, 
slaves were property ; if the members of theconvention 
who framed the constitution, considered and ddared them 
to be property ; if the constitution of the Uied States 
recognizes ihe right of property in slaves ; if ts right of 
property i3 even at this moment recognized at adr 1 
to exist, nay, protected by every non-slaveholdg st: 
the Union ; if the principle that slaves are theroperty of 
their masters is the settled doctrine of the Supime Court 
of the United Stales; if this principle is also ^cognized 
| by all civilized countries, either iu their own nmediate 
‘ or in their intercourse with foreign nations —can the 


dence that the framers of the constitution did not intend to 
confine the meaning of this section as is insisted in these 
propositions of Gov. Seward. Those fathers of the repub¬ 
lic evidently intended to provide a more perfect remedy, 
than that existing under the law of nations, for the surren¬ 
der of fugitives from justice, and so to provide it 




If the construction of the 2d clause of sec 2 of the 4th 
article of the constitution is to he controlled by the esta¬ 
blished principles of the law of, - 


existence, we ought not io hesitate, irrespective of the ob¬ 
ligation imposed by cither the constitution or the law of na¬ 
tions, to surrender up on demand, all and everv fugitive 
from justice, charged with the commission of any crime un¬ 
der the laws of any of our sister States. 

If Governor Seward then has taken a false position, and 
advanced doctrines not warranted by the Constitution, it is 
due to Virginia that this legislature declare it. The recent 


___ r _,_ r ____ . the whole subject 

may be involved in doubt and difficulty. For Judge Story 
(Story on conflict of laws, 520, 1, 2—Story on constitution 
United States, 675, sec. 1802) informs us that distinguish¬ 
ed jurists disagree as to the rights conferred and obliga¬ 
tions imposed by that law. On the one hand, Vattel, Gro- 
tius, Burlemaque and Chanc. Kent insist that one nation 

another nation the surrender of fugitives from justice, as a 
matter of strict right; (Yattle b. 2, chap. 6, sec, 76—Gro- 
tius b. 2 chap, 20, sec. 3, 4, 5—Burlemaque part 4, chap. 
3, 4—Johns, chan. 106—1 Kent com. 36, 2d ed.) while on 
the other hand Puffendorf, Lord Coke, Chief Justice Parker 


adopt the se 


legislation of Virginia, proceeded upon the ground, that the 
course of Governor Seward had received the approbation 
of the legislature of New-York. If this legislature now 
repudiate the erroneous doctrines of the governor, harmony 
between the two States will be restored. Action upon this 
subject has hitherto been neglected and evaded. Neglect 
and evasion will not satisfy the exigencies of the present 
- £ ’ e *pl‘ c,t expression of opinion is 


time of the adoption of the Constitution, there 
; ~-trument, slaves were made property. That was wholly 
assumed fact. Property in man ! it was not so in our 
__ vs—it was not so in the Constitution. The word * slave’ 
does not appear in that instrument. Its patriotic framers 
looked for a better state of things than then existed. They 
could not contemplate the idea of making slavery perpetual. 
They spoke of -persons migrating from one country to ano¬ 
ther—not slaves—they would not consent to incorporate 


now demanded from the representatives of the people of 
this State. And-it must now be made, else the most ma- | 
lign consequences will follow. It would be a source of pro¬ 
found regret, if the opinion prevailed in any quarter of the 


Union, that the State of New York had been unmindful of 
her constitutional obligations to her sister States. The 
harmony and the perpetuity of the Union depend upon 


t, that because slavery existed at the 


that foul name in that sacred instrument. They also speak 
of “ fugitives from labor”—not of runaway slaves. Such 
was the language of the great and good Washington and 
Franklin, representatives of States where slav- 


extirpation. He (Mr. V.) did not deny that a man might 
have property in the labor of another, but not in him. He 
could not bring himself to say that there could be property 


Mr. V. said the whole argument w 


it, therefore, longer detain the Senate with remarks upon 































































































































































































































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 



Wemlnll Phillips. 

A thousand times has this eloquent friend, now absent 
in Europe, been brought to mind by the following lines ; 
they are extracted from a poem of Mrs. Sigourney’s, in 
memory of the Rev, Mr. Cornelius. 

I’ve seen thee in thy glory stand, 

While all around were hushed, 

And seraph wisdom from thy lips 
In tones of music gushed. 


For thou with willing hand didst lay, 



Thy beauty and thy power. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 



In such a scene did Edmund, life son of David 
Morgan,, pass his youth ; and had he lived in 
** monkish times,” by such a scene would his 
warm imagination have been allured, and lie him¬ 
self have become a monk of holy Tinlern. It 
was his supreme delight, while, yet a boy, to 
wander the live-long day amid the wild and crag¬ 
gy steeps, the tangled thickets, the solitary glens, 
and the variously wooded slopes, of that magnifi¬ 
cent amphitheatre,'laid out by the hand of nature. 
It was no less his delight to linger round the 
ruins of the venerable abbey, as the shadows of 
evening descended upon them, or when the pale 
moon partially illuminated their grey walls, or 
streamed in trembling radiance through the ivy- 
wreathed windows. At such moments, his ima¬ 
gination would carry him back to the period when 
it was the abode of living piety; when the ves¬ 
per hymn pealed along its echoing cloisters ; and 
when all the pomp and solemnity of a religion 
which inflamed the mind by the seduction of the 
senses, reigned in sacred grandeur beneath its 
roof. Sometimes lie would people the ruin with 
the creatious of his heated fancy, summon from 
their graves the shadowy forms of holy men who 
had died there in ages past, and half believe he 
saw the visions of his brain embodied before his 


Thou fur the helpless sons of wo 
Didst plead with words of flame, 
And boldly struck the flinty heart 
Ih thy Redeemer's name. 


We ncitl thy Wended eloquence 
Of lip, and eye, and brow ; 

We need the righteous as a shield— 
Why art thou abaent now '! 


“ Slaves cannot breathe in England’’—a proud boast 
And yet a mockery ! if, from coast to coast, 

Though fettered slave be none, her floors and soil 
Groan underneath a weight of slavish toil, 

For the poor many, measured Out by rules 
Fetched with cupidity from heartless schools, 

That to an idol, falsely called “ the Wealth 
Of nations,” sacrifice a people’s health. 

Body and mind and soul; a thirst so keen 
fa ever urging on the vast machine 
Of sleepless labor, ’mid whose dizzy wheels 
The power least prized is that which thinks and feels. 

Wordsworth. 


The Little English Factory' tail. 

’Twas on a winter’s morning, 

The weather was wet and wild, 
Three hours before the dawning, 

The father roused his child ; 

Her daily morsel bringing, 

The darksome room he paced, 

And cried, ‘ The bell is ringing, 

My hapless darling, haste !’ 


* Father, I’m up, but weary : 

I scarce can reach the door ; 
And long the way and dreary— 


To help us we’ve no mother, 
And you have no employ ; 


They killed mv little brother— 
Like him I’ll work and die !’ 


Her wasted form seemed nothing, 
The load was at his heart; 

The sufferer he kept soothing, 


Till at the mill they part. 
The overlooker met her, 


As to her frame she crept, 
And with his thuog he beat her, 
And cursed her aa she wept. 


Made up her latest day. 

In toil, and pain, and sorrow, 

They slowly passed away ; 

It seemed, as she grew weaker. 
The threads they oftener broke, 
The rapid wheels ran quicker, 

And heavier fell the stroke. 

The sun had long descended, 

But night brought no repose, 
Hes day begun and ended 
As cruel tyrants chose. 

At length a little neighbor 
Her half-penny she paid, 


To take her last hour’s labor, 
While by her frame she laid. 


At last, the engine ceasing. 

The captives homeward rushed ; 
She thought her strength increasing— 
’Twas hope her spirits flushed ; 
She left, but oft she tarried ; 

She fell, and rose no more, 

Till by her comrades carried, 

She reached her father’s door. 


At night, with tortured feeling, 


He watched his speechless child, 
"While, close beside her kneeling, 
She knew him not, nor smiled ; 


Again, the factory’s ringing, 
Her last perception tried; 


When, from her straw bed springing, 
*’Tis time!' she said—and died. 



Through tho vain webs which puzzle so phisl's skill, 
Plain sense anil honest meaning work their way ; 

So sink the varying clouds upon the hill, 

When the clear dawning brightens into day. 

Da. Watts. 



At the period notv described, Edmund Mor¬ 
gan tvas in his thirteenth year. He was no com¬ 
mon boy; and his grandfather, who had watched 
the datvnings of his character, moral and intel¬ 
lectual, prided himself upon his cultivation of 
both. Enthusiasm tvas its basis. In whatever 
he engaged, it was with the whole energy of his 
nature. It may be supposed, therefore, that he 
quickly mastered those branches of knowledge 
which were within the compass of Mr. Lloyd to 
teach, anil who tvas also anxious that he should 
have the advantage of a more comprehensive ed¬ 
ucation. But how tvas Ms benevolent desire to 
be accomplished 1 He was too poor to pay for 
it, and he tvas too friendless to obtain it from 
patronage. Accident, at length, if such events 
in the life of man may rightly be called acci¬ 
dents, shaped his destiny. Some trifling cir¬ 
cumstance, so unheeded at the time, that no dis¬ 
tinct recollection of it survived the occurrence, 
brought him into contact with an eccentric old 
gentleman of the neighborhood, who had sig¬ 
nalized himself on more than one occasion by 
the apparent caprice with which he bestowed his 
bounty. The last act of the kind which had 
been talked of, was his stocking a small farm for 
an industrious young man, and giving him be¬ 
sides a hundred pounds to begin with, to whom 
he had never spoken till he called upon him to 
announce his intention. But he had observed 
him frequently, in his walks, laboring early and 
late, in a little garden which was attached to his 
cottage ; and had learned, upon inquiry, that he 
kept an aged mother, and a sister who was a 
cripple, out of the workhouse, by his scanty 
earnings. It was Edmund’s good fortune to at¬ 
tract the notice of Squire Jones, in the way de¬ 
scribed ; and it was not long after that lie paid 
a visit to Mr. Lloyd, for the express purpose of 
asking a few questions about him. The good 
old man spoke with pride and affection of his 
pupil and grandson, but with despondency of his 
future prospects. “ I have reared him as my 
own,” said he, “ from his cradle, and I should 
close my eyes in peace, if I could know, or rea¬ 
sonably hope, so goodly a branch would not be 
left to float like a wortldess weed upon the 
stream of time.” “ He shall he planted,” re¬ 
plied Squire Jones. “ Send for the boy. But 
never mind, just now. You know in what soil 
he will be most likely to thrive. 1 shall call 
again to-morrow. By that time, make your 
choice, and leave the rest to me.” The mor¬ 
row came—the choice was made—and Edmund 
was to study for the Church, at Oxford, (the 
great ambition of his youthful mind,) upon an 
ample allowance secured to him by Squire Jones, 
in such a way as nothing but his own miscon¬ 
duct could forfeit. 

If Edmund was the pride of his grandfather, 
he Was no less the idol qf his mother, who 
would sometimes think that Heaved had bestow¬ 
ed such a treasure upon her, in compensation for 
what it had taken away. Perhaps her love for 
Edmund was somewhat heightened, by the cir¬ 
cumstance that she had lost her first child when 
it was only four years old, and he had become, 
therefore, her only one; but, in truth, his own 
affectionate disposition, his ingenuousness of 
character, and his intellectual endowments, were 
of themselves, sufficient passports to all the love 
of a fond mother’s heart. And Hester was a 
fond mother, though not a weak one. She look¬ 
ed forward, with dejected feelings, to the now 
approaching moment of her first separation from 
her dear boy; but she was too gratefully con¬ 
scious of the benefit he was to derive from that 
separation, to repine at it. 

There had always been one subject, which, 
whenever it occupied the thoughts of Hester, 
was most painful and distressing to her. Jt was 
the mystery of Edmund’s birth. She could not 
tell him his father was a convict, and she had 
no reason to believe any one else had done so. 
She could not even tell him that he lived ; for 
from the moment of his leaving Monmouth 
prison, down to that of which we are now 
speaking, no tidings of him had reached her.— 
Neither he nor old Morgan had written a single 
line to any relative or friend they had left be¬ 
hind. All sheerer learned concerning him, was, 
that he had arrived safely at New South Wales. 
Edmund, when a child, would often talk of ins 
father, merely because the word was constantly 
upon the lips of his playmates, and because he 
saw they had fathers. But as he grew older, 
and began to reflect, a thousand little circum¬ 
stances presented themselves to his mind, which 
convinced him there was some mystery, though 
he knew not what, that hung over his infancy.— 
Once, and only once, he asked his mother, “Who 
is my lather ? and where is heBut the si¬ 
lent agitation of Hester, for she could not an¬ 
swer him, sealed his lips upon that subject ever 
afterwards. 

Edmund was in his sixteenth year when lie 
went to the University, and lie remained there, 
witli the usual visits at home during tho vaca¬ 
tions, till he was one.and-twemv. The progress 
he made in Iris studies, and the character he 
bore for strict propriety of conduct, well justified 
the munificent liberality of his patron. But lie 
was denied ono gratification, that of gladdening 
his grandfather’s pride in him, by the display of 
his scholastic attainments. The good old man, 
full of years and ripe in virtue, had breathed his 
last, from the gradual decay of nature, rather 
Ilian from the inroads of disease, not long after 
he had seen the wish nearest his heart realized. 
Edmund was with hint when he died, and he 
followed him to tile grave with feelings which 
emphatically told him how ho could have loved 
and how mourned—a father! By the interest 
of his benefactor, (who, the more'he saw, and 
the more he knew of Edmund, found what had 
originally borne the stamp of a benevolent whim 
merely, gradually assuming the belter quality of 
a permanent desire to befriend him,) the curacy 
of Tinlern was reserved for his benefit, when lie 
should be duly qualified, by ordination, to as¬ 
sume its pastoral functions. Meanwhile, the 
place of Mr. Lloyd was supplied by a neighbor¬ 
ing clergyman, to whom the fatigues of double 


duty were sweetened by something beyond the 

allotted stipend, out of the purse of Squire Jones. 

The Rev. Edmund Morgan was in his three- 

and twentieth year, when, at the curate of Tin- 
'tern, he took possession of the little parsonage 
house in which his youth had been passed, and 
which was endeared to him by the recollection 
of almost every incident in his yet spring-tide of 
life, tltat could shed a charm upon the retrospect. 
He brought to his sacred office a larger stock 
of theological erudition, and a mind naturally of 
a higher order, than had belonged to his grand¬ 
father ; but in the purity of his life, in the ho¬ 
liness of his zeal, and in his exemplary dis¬ 
charge or the numerous duties that belong to a 
faithful minister of the gospel, he had an ex¬ 
ample ever present to his memory, which it was 
his constant prayer he might be able to follow.— 
One only circumstance troubled the calm and 
peaceful flow of the serene current of his life. 
A heavy grief—some untold sorrow—lay like a 
canker at his mother’s heart; its ravages were 
undermining her health, and contracting, with 
fearful rapidity, the already too little space which 
stretched between her and the grave. Her wan 
features, her secret tears, whose traces were fre¬ 
quently visible in her swollen eyes when she 
appeared at the breakfast table, and those unbid¬ 
den sighs that would burst from her at times, as 
if her heart were full to breaking, caused Ed¬ 
mund many a sleepless night, and many a wa¬ 
king hour of melancholy thoughts. Tliere had 
ever been so much of unreserved communication 
between himself and his mother, upon all things 
save this ono, that he felt he had here no right to 
intrude upon the sanctuary of her grief, because 
he concluded she must have sufficient reasons 
for drawing around it so impenetrable a veil.— 
When, however, he perceived what inroads it 
was making upon a life so de.ar to him, he could 
no longer be restrained by these delicate con¬ 
siderations. A higher duty*than even the respect 
inspired by filial obligations—the sacred duty of 
his calling, which enjoined him to breathe the 
word of comfort over the wounded and mourning 
spirit, made him resolve to seek an opportunity 
of tenderly imploring from his mother a disclo¬ 
sure of the affliction that preyed thus fatally upon 
her peace of mind. But ere he found an oppor¬ 
tunity, events forced themselves a passage to his 

His mother entered his room one morning, in 
extreme agitation. “ You have heard,” said she, 
with a faltering voice, “ of the dreadful business 
that took place last week; the murder, for so it 
is considered, of one of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
game-keepers, in a scuffle between him and the 
poacher, Isaac Price.” 

“ I have,” replied Edmund, “ and the wretch¬ 
ed man will surely be hung, if he is taken.” 

“ He is taken,” answered Mrs. Morgan, “ and 
lodged in Monmouth jail.” 

“ It is the law of God and man,” said Ed¬ 
mund, “ that whoso sheddeth the blood of an¬ 
other, his own blood shall be the atonement.— 
This Isaac Price, moreover, is spoken of as a 
culprit inured to many crimes ; one who has 
walked in the paths of vice all his life. But 
why this excessive agitation, my dear mother ? 
What is it that troubles you so grievously, and 
that has so long troubled you ?” * ■ 

“ You shall know, Edmund; for it is better 
you should hear it from my lips than from those 
of others, and concealment is now no longer 
possible. Isaac Price is your father.” 

“ My father!” exclaimed Edrannd ; and he 
spoke not another word. His mother wept bit¬ 
terly. For several minutes they sate in silence ; 
the thoughts of Mrs. Morgan travelling through 
a miserable past, and those of her sou absorbed 
in the conflict of present amazement and future 
suffering. He had found a father, hut the first 
impulse of his feelings was to blush at the dis¬ 
covery. lie had learned the secret of his birth, 
and the knowledge of it tinged his cheek with 
shame. He waited till his mother became more 
calm, and then prepared to listen to a tale which 
he knew must deeply afflict him. She, with as 
much composure as she could command, related 
all the circumstances attending her marriage with 
David Morgan, and of the crime for which he 
was transported. But in what she further dis¬ 
closed, Edmund at once discovered the cause of 
that ceaseless sorrow which had so long har¬ 
assed her. The term of his sentence having 
expired, and his father being dead, David ob¬ 
tained a passage back to England; and it was 
•in the summer of the year following that in 
which Edmund went to Oxford, that he reap¬ 
peared in his native place. He did not make 
himself known ; and indeed his appearance was 
so altered in .the seventeen years he had been 
absent, that no one could hare recognized him 
at first sight. But he prowled about the neigh¬ 
borhood ; and one evening, when Hester was 
walking out alone, he suddenly presented him¬ 
self before her-. She was alarmed, thinking 
he was some man who intended to insult, or 
perhaps rob her. He called her by her name ; 
his voice awakened the recollection of him in 
her memory, and gazing at him for a moment, 
she knew it was her husband. 

He made a few inquiries about herself, her 
father, and her children ; but told her he never 
meant to trouble her by claiming her as his wife. 
“ I am poor enough,” said he, “ and I suppose 
you are not over rich ; hut when I want a guinea, 
I shall not be particular in looking to you for it; 
and I expect you wilt not begrudge to get rid of me 
upon such easy terms. If you have any money 
in your pocket now, it is more than I have in 
mine, and a few shillings will be acceptable to 
me.” Hester gave him what she had ; but be¬ 
fore she could utter a word in reply, he had 
turned upon his heel and entered a coppice by 
the road side, observing, as he went away, “ Re¬ 
member, if you wish to be free from David 
Morgan, you will not deny Isaac Price, when¬ 
ever he sends or watches for you.” From that 
time he had continued to persecute her ; some¬ 
times with threatening messages, and sometimes 
by dogging her steps, so that she almost dreaded 
to leave the parsonage house. How he contri¬ 
ved to live she could only surmise from what 
she heard about him, every now and then, as 
Isaac Price, till at length the affray between 
him and one of the Duke of Beaufort’s game- 
keepers led to the awful catastrophe which cau¬ 
sed him to be apprehended as a murderer. Then, 
too, it began to be whispered in Tintern, that 
Isaac Price the poacher, was no other than Da¬ 
vid Morgan who had been transported upwards 
of twenty years ago, and who was the father of 
that excellent young man, the Rev. Edmund 
Morgan. 

Edmund listened to this recital with deep at¬ 
tention ; and,, when it was concluded, he ex¬ 
claimed, after a short pause, “ Mother, I will 
see my lather. I can do nothing for him in this 
world, which he must so soon leave; but he is 
not prepared for the next; and his eternal soul 
must not perisl). I will visit him in prison ;— 
talk with him ; and, jf Almighty God bless my 
purpose, I may become an instrument, in His 
hands, for bringing hint to the true repentance 
of a contrite sinner.” There was consolation to 
Hester’s heart irt these words of her son ; and 
her sorrow vvas not without gladness, when she 
thought of the good work which filial piety might 
accomplish. 

The very next day, Edmund went to Mon¬ 
mouth, and procured an interview with Isaac 
Price. He did not disclose himself; but as¬ 
sumed tiie character of a friend of Mrs. Morgan 
merely; sent by her to know if there were any 
service which she could render him in his pres¬ 
ent situation. It may be imagined with what 
feelings lie beheld, for the first time, him who 
was iris father, in the degraded condition of a 
felon and a murderer. His appearance was 
that of a man between fifty and sixty, with a 


powerful make of body, and a countenance which 
indicated a rough and daring spirit, rather than 
the prevalence of ferocious passions. His eye 
was dull and heavy, and sunk deep into his 
head; and on his right cheek there were the 
traces of a severe wound, which, it was suppo¬ 
sed, he had received in his desperate struggle 
with the game-keeper. The top of his head 
was entirely bald ; and, when bis hat was off, 
the hold projection ot his forehead gave a vigo¬ 
rous and determined character to the general 
expression of his face. He scarcely looked at 
Edmund while speaking to him; but once or 
twice their eye3 met, and—it might be fancy— 
but bis manner seemed disturbed, as if some 
dimly remembered resemblance of features once 
familiar to him were suddenly awakened ; for 
Edmund was exceedingly like his mother. To 
the pretended message, of which Edmund repre¬ 
sented himself as the bearer, his answer was, 
that “ he knew of no service which Mrs. Mor¬ 
gan, or any body else, could render him, unless 
she could save his neck from the halter; and, if 
she would supply him with money to pay the 
lawyers well, perhaps he might get off.” Ed¬ 
mund, who felt deeply shocked at this reprobate 
speech, and at the reckless insensibility it evin¬ 
ced of the awful situation in which his father 
stood, said, he would undertake to promise for 
Mrs. Morgan, that whenever any money might 
be required to obtain it for him, the utmost benefit 
of legal assistance, should be ready. He then 
endeavored, indirectly, to lead him into a con¬ 
versation upon the nature of the crime with 
which he was charged, and the certain conse¬ 
quences of his conviction ; but he maintained a 
sullen silence ; and, at last, manifested no equiv¬ 
ocal symptoms of a determination to put an end 
to the interview. Edmund, therefore, took his 

It wanted full two months of the time when 
the assizes would commence; and, during the 
whole of that period, Edmund 'sought frequent 
opportunities, (sometimes twice or thrice in the 
course of a week,) of visiting his father, as the 
messenger of Mrs. Morgan ; but at none of these 
visits did David give him to understand he was 
indebted for this solicitude, on her part, to that 
which was the real cause. Edmund, at length, 
beheld the ripening harvest which was to reward 
his hallowed labors. Inspired with a holy ar¬ 
dor, beyond what even his sacred zeal in the 
cause of heaven could excite in ordinary circum¬ 
stances ; and his fervent piety exalted by the 
consciousness that it was a father’s salvation he 
was seeking, every impulse of his heart and 
mind, every energy which religion could ani¬ 
mate, was employed to regenerate the sinful na¬ 
ture, and touch the hardened bosom of the crim¬ 
inal. Much, he considered, was accomplished, 
when he had brought him into such a state of 
feeling, that he would listen patiently and atten¬ 
tively to his mild yet earnest exhortations, though 
they elicited no corresponding demonstrations of 
repentant sorrow. But most was he rejoiced, 
and most assured did he then feel of ultimate 
success, when, as he was one evening about to 
depart, after having enforced, with more than 
his usual eloquence, the great doctrine of sincere 
repentance and a true reconciliation unto God, 
through the Redeemer, his father took him by 
the hand, and in a voice of supplication almost, 
rather than of inquiry, said, “ When shall I see 
you again, sir ?” He had never before asked a 
similar question : he had never before manifest¬ 
ed the slightest desire for his return ; and his 
doing so now, was a grateful evidence to Ed¬ 
mund that his awakened heart began to hunger 
for the words ol eternal life—for the consolation 
of believing, with a devout and lively faith, that 
“ if we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins, and make us 
clean from all wickedness.” Nor was this a de¬ 
lusive promise. The seed of righteousness had 
been sown ; the tree had taken root; and the 
diligent laborer in the vineyard saw its green 
branches shoot forth, bearing goodly and pleas- 

The day of trial came, and David was ar¬ 
raigned as a criminal before man ; but stood be¬ 
fore his judges as one who, having made his 
peace with God, was prepared to atone for the 
life he had taken, by the just forfeiture of his 
own. He was convicted, and sentence of death 
passed upon him. He heard it with an air of 
composure and resignation, which even they 
who knew not the conversion that had been 
wrought within him, still recognized as the work¬ 
ings of a contrite heart, and not as the insensi¬ 
bility of an obdurate and callous one. He re¬ 
turned to his cell, and greeted Edmund, whom 
he found waiting for him, with a serene smile, 
that seemed to say, the last mortal pang will soon 
be past, and yon have taught my soul how to 
pray for mercy, and hope for happiness hereaf¬ 
ter. The short interval that remained to him 
before he ascended the scaffold was so employ¬ 
ed, and his demeanor such, that Edmund’s heart 
yearned to receive a blessing from lips which 
were now washed pure from guilt. He could 
not endure the thought that his father should 
quit the world in ignorance that the son, whom 
lie knew not, had been a shining light to show 
him the path of salvation. And yet he feared 
lest the disclosure might discompose his thoughts, 
and bring them back again to earth. He was 
thus unresolved, and the fatal morning approach¬ 
ed. Edmund passed the whole of the preceding 
night with his father, in those solemn exercises 
of devotion which are the fitting preparations of 
an immortal soul for heaven. The dim light of 
a lamp fell upon his features as he bent over a 
Bible which lay open before hint, and from which 
he was reading such passages as were rnosj ap¬ 
propriate to the situation of his father. 

David fixed his eve upon him with sudden 
emotion, and exclaimed, “It is very striking!” 
Edmund lonked up. “ I was thinking at that 
moment,” he continued, “of one whom it would 
have delighted me to see ere I die, though I 
have never mentioned her to you, sir, as my 
wife. But you are her friend, and I hope you 
have found cause to speak of me. to her in such 
a way that I may feel assured of her forgiveness 
for all the misery 1 have occasioned her." 

“ My mother,” exclaimed Edmund, with an 
emphatic solemnity of voice, “ is on her knees 
this night, to pray for yon, and to join her inter¬ 
cessions with those of her son.” 

David’s breathing was quick, and his whole 
frame violently agitated; but he could not utter 

“ Father!” cried Edmund, and knelt before 

David took his son’s hands and pressed them 
convulsively to his bosom, but still he could not 
speak, though he wept as a child. In a few 
minutes the struggle was over, and he was able 
calmly to learn how mysteriously tho will of 
God had brought about his conversion by the 
holiness of his own issue. 

The rooming dawned, and only a few hours 
now remained before he would have to suffer 
the brief agony of a death which no longer ap¬ 
palled lfim by its terrors. He earnestly entreat¬ 
ed Edmund to accompany liim to the scaffold, 
that ho might sec with how much Christian for¬ 
titude he could meet his doom. It vvas a dread¬ 
ful task, but he shrank not from it. Ho walked 
by his father’s side. As they passed through 
one of the yards leading to the place of execu¬ 
tion, David stopped and spoke to his son. “ It 
was on this very spot,” said lie, “ that I first look¬ 
ed upon you, then an infant in the arms of your 
mother; and she held you to me, and bade me 
kiss you ; and 1 did so. It was my first kiss. 
Receive here, my son, my last ; and, if 1 am 
worthy to beg a blessing from heaven upon you, 
may your life be spared till a child of your own 
shall smooth your path to the grave, as you have 
smoothed mine!” So saying, he bent forward, 


pressed iris lips gently on the forehead of Ed¬ 
mund, then walked on with a firm step, and, in a 
few moments, David Morgan had satisfied alike 
the laws of God and man, by rendering life for life. 


At his coronation, when the three swords, for 
the three kigdoms, were brought to be carried 
before him, he observed that there was one yet 
wanting, and called for the Bible. “That,” said 
he, “ is the Sword of the Spirit, and ought in all 
right to govern us, who use these for the peo¬ 
ple’s safety, by God’s appointment. Without 
that sword, we are nothing—we can do nothing. 
From that we are what we are this day; we re¬ 
ceive whatsoever it is that we at this present do 
assume. Under that we ought to live, to fight, 
to govern the people, and to perform all our af¬ 
fairs. From that alone we obtain all power, vir¬ 
tue, grace, salvation, and whatsoever we have of 
divine strength.” Child as he was, so well had 
he been trained, and so excellent was his moral 
and intellectual nature, that he was capable of 
thus thinking, and thus expressing himself.— 
One, who was about his person, says of him, “ If 
ye knew the towardness of that young prince, 
your hearts would melt to hear him named ; the 
beautifullest creature that liveth under the sun ; 
the wittiest, the most amiable, and the gentlest 
thing of all the world.” “ No pen,” says Fuller, 

“ passeth by him without praising him, though 
none praising him to his foil deserts.” 

There is a beautiful anecdote of this excellent 
prince, who, of all men that history has record¬ 
ed, seems, in moral feeling, to have advanced 
furthest beyond his age. Ridley had preached 
before him, and with that faithfulness which his 
preachers were encouraged to use, dwelt upon 
the pitiable condition of the poor, and the duty 
of those who Were in authority to provide ef¬ 
fectual means for their relief. As soon as the 
service was over, the king sent him a message, 
desiring him not to depart till he had spoken 
with him ; and calling for him into a gallery, 
where no other person was present, made him 
there sit down, and be covered, and gave him 
hearty thanks for his sermon, and his exhortation 
concerning the poor. “ My lord,” said he, “ye 
willed such as are in authority to be careful there¬ 
of, and to devise some good order for their re¬ 
lief ; wherein I think you mean me, for I am in 
the highest place, and, therefore, I am the first 
that must make answer unto God for my negli¬ 
gence, if I should not be careful therein.” De¬ 
claring then, that he was, before all things, most 
willing to travel that way, he asked,Ridley to di¬ 
rect him as to what measure might best be ta¬ 
ken. Ridley, though well acquainted with the 
king’s virtuous disposition, was, nevertheless, 
surprised, as well as affected, by the earnestness 
and sincere desire of doing his duty, which he 
now expressed. He advised him to direct let¬ 
ters to the lord mayor, requiring him, with such 
assistants as he should think meet, to consult on 
the matter. Edward would not let him depart 
till the letter was written, and then charged him 
to deliver it himself, and signify his special re¬ 
quest and express commandment, that no time 
might be lost in proposing what was convenient, 
and apprising him of their proceedings. The 
work was zealously undertaken, Ridley himself 
engaging in it; and the result was, that by their 
advice he founded Christ’s Hospital, for the edu¬ 
cation of poor children ; St. Thomas’ and St. 
Bartholomew’s, for the relief of the sick ; and 
Bridewell, for the correction, and amendment of 
the vagabond and lewd; provision also being 
made, that the decayed house-keeper should re¬ 
ceive weekly parochial relief. The king en¬ 
dowed these hospitals, and moreover, granted a 
license, that they might take in mortmain lands, 
to the yearly value of four thousand marks, fix¬ 
ing that sum himself, and inserting it with his 
own hand when he signed the patent, at a time 
when he had scarcely strength to guide the pen. j 
“ Lord God,” said he, “ I yield thee most hearty 
thanks, that thou hast given me life thus long, to 
finish this work to the glory of thy name!”— 
That innocent and most exemplary life was 
drawing rapidly to its close, and in a few days 
he rendered up his spirit to his Creator, praying 
God to defend the realm from Papistry. 

Anecdote of Mehemet Ali. —A short time 
since a young man had been sent over to obtain 
a knowledge of engineering : whilst a resident 
here his mind became enlightened, and he was 
led to embrace the Christian faith. On his re¬ 
turn to Alexandria, he made no scruple of avow¬ 
ing his new sentiment, although he was sur¬ 
rounded by a host of persecutors; those per¬ 
sons, however, one day brought him before Me¬ 
hemet Ali, saying, “ We beg to bring a case be¬ 
fore your highness, in which you will be called 
on to act as supreme judge; this man was a 
Mahomedan by birth and faith ; he was sent to 
England, where he abandoned his own religion, 
and embraced that of the Christians, and there¬ 
fore, by our law he ought to die ; all that is ne¬ 
cessary, is to enter into a judicial course of in¬ 
quiry, to bring forward facts, and to establish 
and authenticate them, and then, if the case be 
proved, it remains with your highness to enforce 
the penalties of the law.” Well, the case was 
gone through, the facts were all proved, till at 
length the young man was asked by Mehemet 
Ali, “ Have you embraced Christianity ?” The 
young man got up, and with an intrepidity which 
a consciousness of being right inspired, and with 
the grace of God, which, when it finds its way 
to the heart, always enables a man to face his 
greatest enemy, said, “ I am a Christian.” The 
next question put by Mehemet Ali was, “ Why 
have you embraced Christianity ?” when he 
made this noble reply, “ Do you ask me why I 
embraced Christianity ?—mv reason is this : I 
embraced it because 1 believed it to be true.”— 
His enemies around him then said, “ What need 
have we of further argument 1 he has acknow¬ 
ledged his guilt; nothing remains now but that 
your highness should particularize the sentence.” 
Mehemet Ali said, “ All the circumstances that 
have been brought forward have been clearly es¬ 
tablished, but with respect to this young man, I 
beg leave to state that 1 know him wel°; he was 
sent to England to learn engineering; he learnt 
that science; he came back again, has been em¬ 
ployed in that service, and has proved himself 
a valuable member of society; 1 find him still 
in that place where I employed him. It appears 
that he has changed his religion, but 1 do not 
find that in doing so he has acted front any un¬ 
worthy motive ; lie'continues to perform his du¬ 
ties satisfactorily, and with reference to his 
change in religion, I shall leave him to settle 
that matter between God and his own con¬ 
science.” 

That young man is now going about the streets 
oi Alexandria, a noble monument of the liberali¬ 
ty of Mehemet Ml—London East India Tel. 

Distilleries Stopped. —Several distilleries 
have been stopped in Illinois, which were costly 
and profitable. The owner of one of them sud¬ 
denly became convinced that his distillery was 
scattering death through the land. In reflecting 
on it during a sleepless night, he came to the 
conclusion that ho must stop it or lose his soul. 
Before the day dawned he took his resolution.— 
“1 will be faithful to my conscience and my 
God, whatever becomes of my distillery.” 

Accordingly, he arose early in the morning, 
went to the distillery, and calling his foreman, 

“ ■John,” said he, “ come here. Put out these 
fires.” 

John looked up at this unusual order, in doubt 
whether he understood it. “ What do yon mean. 
Mr. S-?" 3 

“ I mean tu have you put out the fires of the 
distillery. There shall no more whiskey be made 
here.” 
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Garden Seeds. 

The assortment of garden seeds comprises every variety 
F seeds that is worthy of cultivation. ’ 
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Catalogues of the whole may be obtained on application 
Orders by wholesale and retail are respectfully solicited 
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Channiag's New Work on 
EMANCIPATION. 

r UST PUBLISHED, by the American Anti-slavery 
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reet New-York, Channing’s new work on Emancipation, 
neat 18 mo. pamphlet of 72 pages. A Cheaper publica- 
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at 143 Nassau sneer, a duodecimo pamphlet of« 
s, entitled, "Correspondence between OliverJobmoa 
Jeorge F. White, a minister of the Society of rnen , 
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